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Discovery of Maryland. 


The people of Virginia are repre- 
sented to have been strong, active, and 
well-proportioned men, capable from 
education of bearing the severest cold 
of winter, in the most exposed manner, 
and of enduring the most violent heat of 
summer with little inconvenience. Craf- 
ty, timid, quick of apprehension, cautious 
and savage, passionate and implacable ; 
they are easily offended, and tardily for- 
give. This characteristic perhaps ne- 
cessarily results from their situation ; 
stratagem, and not courage, is the most 
valuable quality of a warrior; perpetual 
hostilities give them the habit of malice, 
and their mode of treating their prison- 
ers, must eradicate all the softer virtues 
of their nature, and aggravate and harden 


every inclination to cruelty. War and | 


hunting, the only pursuits worthy of an 
Indian—both incline them to unfeeling 
barbarity. 

It was but rarely that the Indians 
fought in such a manner as to give a fair 
opportunity of a their sourage to 


| the test ;—to be dexterous in forming an 
| ambuscade, or of discovering and avoid- 
| ing it, was the great merit of all their mili- 
| tary talents ;—to surprise an enemy, no 
| fatigue or hardship was too great; they 
| would travel long journies at the most. 
| inclement season, with so scanty a provi- 
| sion of food, as would soon have reduced 
| an European to a situation which would 
| incapacitate him for all enterprise. If 
successful, he would fall upon his de- 
fenseless enemy, and congratulate him- 
self upon the success of iis dexterity in 
proportion to the number he had slain. 
Submission,which arrests the sword of ci- 
vilized combatants, would only add_ vi- 
gour to the arrow of the savage, and of 
course, a savage never offers so vain 
a propitiation to his victorious enemy— 
successful resistance or flight, is hig 
only chance of escape. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they are drawn into combats where 
each party is previously aware of it ; their 
band is then drawn up in platoons of 
fifteen or twenty, men wT close in file, 
but separated several yards in rank, to 
allow those behind an opportunity of 
using their bows and arrows; but those 
who advance to the engagement, seem 
only intended by each party as a deco 
who with well feigned evolutions or well 
counterfeited flight, may draw their eager 
enemies into ambuscade, which they al- 
| Ways prepare. Men who are taken in 
| war, are never spared except their we- 
'roances; those with the women and 
| children, are doomed to be the slaves of 
| the victors. 

Bows and arrows are their most com- 
| mon weapon, both in hunting and war. 
They shoot with accuracy forty yards; 
they use targets made of the barks of 
| trees, and a kind of ax of a deer’s horn, 
or a stone fastened to the end of a stick, 
Purchas calls them swords. 
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Their warlike music to more refined 
ears, appeared extremely barbarous. A 
block of wood hollowed and cevered with 
a skin drawn tight over it, is beaten 
upon as a drum ; but the most used is a 
rattle composed of dry gourd, of these, 
they have various sizes for the purpose 
of varying the tones. ‘The music of the 
rattle is generally accompanied with their 
voices, and although this music may not 
be calculated to give pleasure, it seems 
not unlikely to produce terror amongst 
their enemies, at the same time that its 
discordant sounds would prevent reflec- 
tion, and bury their own fears. 

Hunting stands next in the grade of 
honer in an Indian’s estimation to war; 
indeed, it is but changing a man for a 
bear, a deer, or any other beast. The 
means and devices employed to destroy 
either, are much the same : to creep upon 


their game, and destroy it by surprise, is | 


the most usual methods of hunt- 


amon 
ing. Sometimes they will disguise them- 


selves in the skin of the animal which 
they are in pursuit of, and by imitating 
the motions, and conduct of the animal 
itself, will frequently seduce it to its 
death. Sometimes a whole tribe will as- 
semble for the purpose of hunting ; they 
then surround a certain district ef coun- 
try, and setting fire to the woods, encir- 
cle the game within the trees leaving 
only some vacancy by which the animals 
may attempt to pass; at this gap in the 
flames, a sufficient guard is fixed in am- 
bush to destroy the flying victim—whilst 
others go within the circle to rout them 
and drive them out. On other occasions, 
considerable troops will dispurse them- 
selves in the woods, and gradually ap- 
proaching each other until they reach 
some narrow neck of land, or Peninsula ; 
their game having no mode of escape but 
by swiming, fly to the rivers for safety, 
where rennet, “aoe | stationed in ca- 
noes, pursue them and kill them at plea- 
sure. In the season for hunting, they 
usually remove their whole families, and 
fix themselves in those places most remote 
from human habitations, generally to- 
ward the mountains, and 
ccurse, game more plentifully abounds. 
Without any beasts of burden, or other 
means than their women, upon whom 


of the country to great distances, their 
mats for making their tents, their provi- 
sion, and their baggage. The usual sea- 
son forhunting is the winter. The woods 
are then stript of their leaves, which 
enables them to discover their game with 
more ease: the game of every kind is 
much fatter and better at this season, 
than at any other, and they are then dis- 
engaged from all other pursuits. From 
necessity, they cannot lay up much of 
the product of their hunting for other 
seasons. ‘Their residence for the pur- 
pose of hunting is only temporary, and 
they have not the means of transporting 
to a great distance any considerable 
burden. If their hunting is successful, 
they must leave behind them or destroy 
much of what they have taken. By the 
time their hunting season is over, the 
water offers them another source of sub- 
sistence, and they return to the rivers 
and the bay, the places which are consi- 
dered as their permanent dwellings. 
Here again, we are presented with a 
picture of inan, weak and helpless as he 
is in a state of nature. With a profusion 
| of different kinds of fishes which would 
have enabled a few Europeans with their 
conveniences of fishing, to have taken 
such quantities of fish as to have supplied 
a whole tribe throughout the year, we 
shall find the Indians scarcely drawing 
them eans of present subsistence from the 
water ; but at the same time, that we 
look with compassion or contempt upon 
the ignorance and rudeness of these peo- 
ple, we shall find cause of admiration, 
| and surprise, that with such incompetent 
means, they could accomplish so much. 
Without any instrument of metal what- 
ever, they by patience and attention, 
| would fill the largest trees of the forest 
by fire, and by the same engine, would 
hollow them out, and give them form of 
canoes or boats, in which, they navigated 
the rivers and the bay. The operation 











where, of | 


of gradually fashioning the trunk of a 
| large tree into the form of a boat by fire, 
, must have been tedious and difficult ; yet, 
| they had patience and perseverance, to 
supply every tribe with a considerable 
| number, by these means. Their canoes 
| were often from forty to fifty feet in 





| length, and would carry from ten te 


they impose all servile occupations, they || thirty men: with paddles instead of oars, 
transport through trackless wildernesses || they would propel their canoes with more 
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rapidity than any of our ordinary boats; of 
the barks of certain trees, grass, and the 
sinews of deer, their women spun between 
their fingers with great facility, an even 
thread of which they formed their nets 
and lines. From bones, they grate with 
patience and neatness their hooks, or tye 
a sharp piece of bone to the prong, on a 
small twig. In addition tothe fish which 
they take in their nets, and with hooks 
and lines, they form wears with small 
saplings, in which, they take more than 
by any other device ; they sometimes use 
long arrows, with which they shoot the 
fish wherever the water is clear and shal- 
low, that they can see them. During the 
spring, summer, and autumn, whilst the 
men are engaged in fishing, oridiy loung- 
ing their time away, the women are em- 
ployed in planting, cultivating, and ga- 
ihering their corn, and the few vegetables 
which were used as food by the Indians. 
The whole labor of cultivation was con- 
fined to the women. 

The Indians reside in towns, generally 
near the rivers, never in scattered habi- 
tations. Small trees bent together, and 
covered with mats, bark, grass, and 
leaves, with a hole for the smoke to pass 
off, was the manner of building houses 
amongst almost all the Indians of Ame- 
rica. Wherever there were a cluster 
of those houses, a small quantity of 
ground cleared of the trees by bruising , 
the bark with stones and burning around | 
them; within this space, each fainily had 
a portion allotted to them for cultivation, 
and the product of which, each family 
appropriated to itself. 


In April, May, and June, the women 

scratch up the ground with sticks, and | 
lant their corn beans and pease in small 
feles at four feet distance ; the quantity 
of ground which they are able to clear | 
and cultivate in this manner, is very 
small,and from the mode of cultivation 
the crops must necessarily be very in- 
considerable. 

On hunting, fishing, and their crops, 
do the Indians principally rely for their 
sustenance ; but those sources frequently 
fail to supply them. in sufficient abun- 
dance, and they are compelled to resort 
to the roots and fruits, which are the 
spontaneous productions of the count 
to supply the deficiency ; yet, with all 














this abundance of game and fisb, and the 


fertility of the soil of their country, the 
Indian is frequently driven to the great- 
est distress for want of foed ; indeed, so 
absolutely is he dependant upon the vo- 
luntary gifts of nature, and so little able 
is he in midst of abundance to provide 
against future wants, that like the beasts 
of his wilderness, the rotation of the sea- 
sons is represented by his personal ap- 
oe 3 at those seasons when nature 

estows her gifts with a lavish hand upon 
him, he indicates in his person and his 
mind ; but when she desires her blessings, 
he becomes weak, feeble, poor, and diss 
pirited. 

Like all the savages, their dress is 
composed of skins prepared to suit the 
season, of leaves or feathers according to 
the station of the person. ‘The wealthier 
(if comparison in this respect is appli- 
cable to them) have their garments made 
of the skins of animals, or the feathers of 
birds wove, or knit together in such a 
manner as to make a warm and hand- 
some garment, whilst the poorer have gar- 
ments composed of leaves or grass. The 
men sometimes from poverty go naked, 
but the women from the superior modes- 
ty which seems natural to the sex, never 
appear without some kind of covering. 
The passion for finery seems a natural 
inclination in the human race ; and among 
the savages of America we find it en- 
grossing their attention as much as 
amongst the most luxurious and _ re- 
fined nations of the earth—nay, from the 
want of means to gratify this desire, they 
frequently run into more fantastic extra- 
vagancies than the restless, and.insatiate 
desire of change has ever carried the 
fashions of any civilized nation. To 
paint their bodies in the most whimsical 
manner with the most unpleasant colors, 
and to load their persons with beads, and 
every tinsel frippery without taste or 
measure, is a characteristic of all savage 
nations ; but to hang in their ears livin 
snakes and dead rats, and the dried heal 
of any enemy whom they have slain, isa 
pitch of extravagance,and an excentricity 
of taste in finery, to which the subjects 
of Powhatan seem only to have arrived. 

Their king takes as many wives as he 
pleases, but his subjects have only one. 
Their women are chaste from fear, not 
virtue—for they never transgress in this 
respect but by the permission of theix 
husbands. 
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They entertain all strangers with great 
hospitality, and when the weroance of 
another tribe comes to see them, he is 
received with great ceremony and res- 
pect ; mats are spread for him to sit upon, 
and several of their chief men always ad- 
dress him in long orations, expressing 
their respect and esteem for him—so 
warmly indeed do their feelings engage 
in this piece of respect, that they con- 
tinue their orations so long, and with 
such violence, that they frequently faint 
from their exertion. ‘The choicest of 
their food is served up to him, and one of 
their handsomest yound women dressed 
in their most tasty manner, is assigned 
him for a bed-fellow. 

Their Physicians are numerous, but 
their knowledge extends but to the cure 
of some ordinary diseases, and slight 
wounds—for rheumatisms, swellings and 
pains ; they produce perspiration by put- 
ing the patient in a small close house, 
or rather oven, cover him with many 
mats, and warm the oven with a few 
coals of fire. In surgical operations, 
which are principally confined to scarri- 
ving ulcers, a piece of sharp bone, or 

e flake of a stone are their only instru- 
ments ; they used several herbs, both in- 
ternally and externally, as the nature of 
the cure required. 

Beginning to the southerward on the 
western shore, we shall find a number of 
different tribes inhabiting the northern 
banks of the Potomac. On the north side 
of the Eastern Branch, which Smith mis- 
took for the main river, were seated the 
"Tauxenents, whose warriors amounted 
only to forty men. Towards the north, 
was the tribe of Secowocomoco, equal in 
the number of their warriors to their 
neighbors the Tauxenen.s. Next in pro- 
ceeding down the river, was Patapacso 
with only half the number of men—after- 
wards Pamacacach could bring into the 
field sixty men ; proceeding still down 
the river, we next arrive among the May- 
owances, whose numbers were still more 
considerable, amounting to one hundred 
men, and last of all, upon the Potomac, 
resided the Nacotchtauch, whose forces 
amounted to eighty men. In proceeding 
northerly, we next came to the river Pa- 
tuxent, where dwelt the three tribes of 
Acquintunachsuah, Patuxent, Mattapa- 
nient, whose strength consisted in two 
hundred men: those tribes-dwelt more 





together than any other of the tribes 
whom Capt. Smith saw ; as a necessary 
consequence, they were more civilized 
and hospitable than any other tribes. 
Capt. Smith next mentions the Susque- 
hannah tribe, who, although they lived be- 
yond the limits of Maryland; yet, as they 
had much connexion with the colonists, 
and had great influence upon the tribes 
within the state—from their power, it 
will be proper to mention them ;—they 
dwelt two day’s journey above the falls 
of the river, and bringing into the field six 
hundred men celebrated for their gigantic 
size and strength; crossing to the Eas- 
tern Shore, we next meet the Zachwogh 
tribe, who resided on Elk river, and 
counted one hundred warriors; after 
them, we meet the Osinies, who probably 
dwelt on the modern Sassafras river, and 
led against their enemies sixty men. 
The Ruskarawaoch tribe dwelt still more 
southerly upon a river of the same name, 
and which is probably now called Ches- 
ter, and would bring to their defence two 
hundred men—last of all, in the enume- 
ration of Capt. Smith, are the Wigheoco- 
moco, which has been anglicised into 
Wecomico, whose strength consisted in 
one hundred men. From those various 
tribes which were seen in this cursory 
expedition, we may form some estimate 
of the original inhabitants of Maryland ; 
it appears, that whenever a river was 
found, there also were found Indian 
towns, and if we make the lowest allow- 
ance for those rivers which Captain 
Smith did not visit, we shall find, that 
there were at that time about two thou- 
sand five hundred men, or in the lan- 
guage of the Indians themselves warriors 
in Maryland ; but we should unquestion - 
ably stop short of the truth, if we judged 
of the number by this criterion ; Capt. 
| Smith only visited the mouths of most otf 
, the rivers, and seems to have formed his 
| estimate of numbers generally from what 
_ he saw, not what he Teard ; but it is a 
; well ascertained fact, that the Indians 
i did not confine themselves to the mouths 
| of the rivers, but were seated all along 
| the banks wherever convenience or whim 
| might direct them, and in many in- 
, stances, they had towns back in the coun- 
. try remote hee any river. If however 
we allow, that there was not more than 
half as many in all the state beside as at 





| the mouths of the-rivers, and allow three 
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women and children for one man, the po- 
pulation of Maryland weuld amount to 
fourteen thousand one hundred and sixt 
people. When we see to what an inf. 
nite degree almost the population of a 
country may be increased by agriculture, 
and the arts attendant on civilization, we 
might still be induced to think, that this 
computation falls short of the truth ; but 
from what we now know of the popula- 
tion of Indian countries, it cannot be 
very far short of the truth unless we may 
suppose that the country on the atlan- 
tic was more thickly populated than we 
now find the western country to be ; and 
if we give the same population to all the 
atlantic states, we shall think that our 
forefathers have purchased by their exter- 
mination, at a price sufficiently high, the 
country in which we now reside. 

To describe the manners of these sa- 
vages, would be a work attended by but 
little amusement or instruction, even 
were it not a subject upon which industry 
and ingenuity had already exhaustcd 
themselves. Powhatan reckoned amongst 
his slaves forty different tribes ; but most 
of those towns had chiefs, who lived in 
them, and over two or three a king pre- 
sided ; but this king was most indepen- 
dant. The proud Powhatan from the 
falls of James’ river, exercised and ack- 
nowledged but feeble control over all the 
intermedate tribes to the Susquehanah. 
That sturdy and athletic people only in- 
terposed and separated his wide extended 
sway from the fierce and warlike iroquois. 
With the nature of the authority which 
he exercised over them, it is not of much 
consequence, to know were it in our 
power. Powhatan inherited from his an- 
cestors a right to the royal authority over 
only six tribes, the residue were either 
subdued to his authority by force, or sub: 
mitted to his government to obtain pro- 
tection against the enormity of some 
other tribe, who were too strong for them. 
This proud sachem, who could enume- 
rate as his subjects at least one hundred 
tribes, and within whose territaries seve- 
ral different languages were spoken, was 
doomed to see a handful of men, seat 
themselves in the heart of his country 
without his consent, and in spite of his 
opposition ; but although he was fre- 
quently compelled to acknowledge their 
power, and submit to their will, he left 


| his possessions to his posterity, with very 
little diminution of territory or subjects ; 
but the operation was begun in his time, 
and like gradual but rapid dissolution of 
ice before the beams of a summer’s sun, 
it soon swept away his subjects from 
the face of the earth, and even obliterated 
every vestige of their former residence in 
the country,—nay, could he have been 
reanimated but a few years afterwards, 
he could not have known the spot on 
~vhich he lived. 





WONDERFUL! 


Extract of a letter, dated Woodsvitle, 
Ohio, July 7, 1818, to friend of the 
writer, in Bolton, Conn. 


“In the remainder of this letter, I 
shall give you an account of a natural 
curiosity in the state of Ohio; and -rest 
assured, I shall give you nothing exagge- 
rated. Three weeks since, ASB. Jones, 
and myself mounted our horses, taking 
with us a companion ; and directed our 
course south-west from this place, through 
a pathless wilderness for thirty miles, 
until we arrived on the banks of Duck 
Creek. On the north-east branch of said 
creek, in lat. 38 deg. 39 min. we found 
an Oil Spring. This is one of the great- 
est curiosities in nature : it is in the form 
of a well. I sat myself on the brink of 
it to make observations, which shall be 
given as nearly as F can describe with my 
pen. The well is about seven feet from 
the edge of the creek. It has been accu- 
rately ascertained to be forty-two feet 
from the surface of the groucd to the 
bottom, and is three feet in diameter at 
the top. A piece ofa large button wood 
tree has been hollowed out and placed 
for a curb on the top to prevent people 
from falling into it. The oil boils u 
continually, like the boiling of a large 
soap kettle, and runs into the creek in a 
small stream. It is as fine as any sperm 
oil from the head of a sperm whale. The 
quantity which rises is about five barrels 
a week. I followed the creek up and 
down nearly three miles, and found it 
completely covered with oil. I found an 
old ladle if ing near, which 1 dipped into 
the oil and forced it down into the water, 
and found the oil to be three feet deep. 





I drew ont with the ladle as fine salt 
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water as I ever tasted in the ocean. I 
then tried the goodness of the oil, and 
found it to burn clear and bright. A boy, 
a few weeks since, in order to ascertain 
whether oil would burn on water, touched 
a fire brand to that on the creek. In- 
stantly it was in a tremendous flame, 
which ascended 200 feet in the air, nearly 
a tile up and down the stream. I saw 
limbs of trees, which were nearly one 
hundred feet, burnt off as smooth as if 
the blaze of a furnace had struck them. 
The smell of the oil very much resembles 
that of the British oil.” 

{We submit an explanation of this stu- 
pendous phenomenon, by which, we * 
to gratify the predominant love of the 
marvellous. We suppese then, that if 
this mystery was probed to the bottom, 
if accurate search was made, that there 
would be discovered at the bottom of this 
spring a subterraneous whale, who blows 
oil through his spiracle instead of water. 
If such an animal should be found, it ma 
serve to confirm the hypothesis, which 
is now running the rounds of our public 
papers, that this world is but the eggshell 
of another; in other words, that there 
are beneath our feet in the centre of the 
earth—a sun and his attendant planets, 
firmament, mountains, oceans, hills, val- 
lies, and moon-struck philosophers. | 





EXTRACTS. 


The writings of Chateaubriand have 
been unusually popular in America; but 
his warmest admirers must confess, that 
he possesses too much fancy for a tourist. 
To use a common but a very expressive 
phrase, he is constantly upon the high- 
ropes, and whether he describes the dust 
upon a butterfly’s wing, or the revolution 
of the heavenly bodies, he betrays the 
same pomp of expression, and gives the 
same latitude to his fancy. Such indis- 
crimjnate rhapsody—is the most deci- 
sive evidence, that the author does not 
feel what he describes,—emotions are 
strong excitements, and real emotions 
cannot from their nature, be of long con- 
tinuance. Writers of the present day, 
and Chateaubriand amongst the foremost, 
seem to consider man as nothing more 
than a compound of emotion. He always 
draws upon this fund with a sort of con- 


turned, as they often must be protested 
for want of assets. Furthermore, the 
words of Chateaubriand, must not be ta- 
ken as gospel. He often trespasses on 
truth ; for instance—he declares, that 
the fall of Niagara occasioned such a 
whirl in the superincumbent atmost- 
phere, that an eagle that attempted to 
fly over, was caught in the eddy, and 
dashed to the bottom of the foaming 
abyss. Ifthe Baron had related this as 
a traditton amongst the natives of the 
forest, it never would have called his vera- 
city in question ; but he broadly states, 
that he saw the phenomenon with his own 
eyes. In short, Chateaubriand ceases to 
excite emotion, because he is always 
endeavoring to do it. Authors seem 
to forget that their readers always 
require a breathing time—spatuim requi- 
emque furori. It is said, that he is en- 
dowed with too much constitutional sen- 
sibility ; we believe the fact to be that 
he possesses too little. A man who is on 
all occasions attempting to excite sensi- 


i, bility shews at least that his own heart 


is unaffected. 

“Nature has her seasons of fes- 
tivity, for which she assembles musi- 
cians from all the regions of the globe. 
Skilful performers with their won- 
drous sonatas. itinerant minstrels who 
can only sing short ballads, pilgrims 
who repeat a thousand and a thousand 
times the couplets of their long solemn 
songs, are beheld flocking together 
from all quarters. The thrush whis- 
tles, the turtle moans, the swallow 
twitters: the first, perched on the top- 
most branch of an elm, defies our so- 
litary blackbird, who is in no respect 
inferior to the stranger; the second, 
concealed amid the foliage of an oak, 
prolongs her soft cooings, like the 
undulating sounds of a horn in the 
forests; the third utters his confused 
cries, as in the days of the good 
Evander. The red-breast, mean- 
while, repeats her simple strain on the 
door of the barn, where she has built 
her compact and mossy nest; but the 
nightingale disdains to waste her lays 
amid this symphony: she waits till 
night has imposed silence, and takes 





fidence that his bills will never be re- 


upon herself that portion of the fes- 
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tival which is celebrated in its shades. 

‘‘It is amysterious hour, when the 
first silence of night and the last mur- 
murs of day struggle for the mastery 
on the hills, on the banks of the 
rivers, in the woods and in the val- 
leys; the horizon is still slightly ting- 
ed with shadowy light, but darkness 
reposes on the earth. At this moment 
Nature, with the obscure colonnades 
of her forests, her dome lighted by 
the last splendors of eve, resembles 
an ancient temple whose sanctuary is 
shrouded in sacred night, while the 
rounded cupola, towering above the 
clouds, sparkles with the fires of de- 
clining day. It is at this hour that 
Philomela begins her preludes. When 
the forests have silenced their thou- 
sands of voices, when not a blade of 
grass is in motion, when the moon is 
in the heavens,. and the ear of man is 
attentive; then the first songstress of 
creation chants her hymns to the Al- 
mighty. She first strikes the echoes 
with lively bursts of pleasure; dis- 
order pervades her strains; she passes 
abruptly from flat to sharp, from soft 
to loud ; she pauses; now she is slow 
and now quick ; now it is the expres- 
sion of a heart intoxicated with joy, 
now of a heart palpitating under the 
pressure of love. But her voice sud- 
denly fails; the bird is silent. She 
begins again,—How her notes are 
changed! Whattender melody ! Some- 
times you hear modulations languish- 
ing, yet varied; sometimes a tune 
more monotonous, like the chorus of 
our ancient ballads, those master- 
pieces of simplicity and melancholy. 
Singing is as often the sign of sadness 
as of joy: the bird that has lost her 


young still sings ; she still repeats the | 
notes of her happy days, forshe knows | 


no other; but by a stroke of her art, 
the musician has merely changed her 
key, and the song of pleasure is con- 
verted into the lamentation of grief. 
“'Those who seek to disinherit man, 
to snatch from his hands the empire 
of Nature, attempt to prove that noth- 
ing is made for him. Now, thesong 


of birds, for example, is ordained so 
expressly for our ears, that in vain 
we persecute these tenants of the 
woods, invain we rob them of their 
nests, pursue, wound, and entangle 
them in snares; we may give them 
the acutest pain, but we cannot com- 
pel them to be silent. In spite of our 
cruelty, they cannot forbear to charm 
us, as they are obliged to fulfil the 
decree of Providence. When enslaved 
in our houses, they multiply their 
notes: there is, undoubtedly, some 
secret harmony in adversity, for al} 
the unfortunate are inclined to sing. 
Finally, a barbarous bird-catcher 
scoops out the eyes of a nightingale, 
which has the extraordinary effect of 
rendering his voice still more melo- 
dious. This Homer of the feathered 
tribes earns a subsistence by singing, 
and composes his most enchanting 
airs after he has lost his sight. « De- 
modocus,” says the poet of Chios, 
describing himself in the person of 
the Phzacian bard, “ was beloved by 
the Muse ; but she bestowed upon him 
the good and the bad, she deprived 
him of the blessing of sight, but she 
gave him the sweetness of song.” 

‘¢ A bird seems the true emblem of 
the Christian here below: like him 
he prefers solitude to the world, 
heaven to earth, and his whole being 
seems reduced to a heart to love God, 
and a voice te celebrate his wonders, 
There are certain Jaws relative to the 
cries of animals, which we believe 
have not yet been observed, though 
they are highly deserving of notice. 
Che different languages of the inha- 
bitants of the desert appear to be 
adapted to the graadeur or the charms 
of the places in which they live, and 
to the hours of the day at which they 
make their appearance. The roaring 
of the lion, loud, rough, harsh and 
terrific, conveys an idea of the burn- 
ing regions, where it is heard at sun 
set; while the lowing of our cattle 
charms the rural ecchoesofour valleys: 





the bleating of the goat has in it some- 
thing tremulous and wild, like the 
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rocks and the ruins among which he 
loves to climb ; the warlike horse imi- 
tates the shrill sound of the clarion, 
and, as if sensible that he was not 
made for rustic occupations, he is si- 
lent under the lash of the husband- 
man, and neighs beneath the bridle 
of the warrior. Night, by turns de- 
lightful or unpleasant has the nightin- 
gale and the owl; the one pours her 
strains for the zephyrs, the groves, 
the moon, and lovers; the other hoots 
for the winds, aged forests, darkness, 
and the dead. In short, almost all 
animals that live upon blood, have a 
particular cry, which resembles that 
of their victims: the sparrow-hawk 
squeaks like the rabbit, and mews 
like a kitten; the cat herself has a 
kind of whining tone like that of the 
little birds of our gardens ; the woif 
bleats, lows, or barks; the tiger imi- 
tates the bellowing of the bull, and the 
sea-bear makes a kind of frightful 
roaring, like the noise of the breakers 
among which he seeks his prey. This 
law is highly astonishing, and per- 
haps conceals a tremendous secret. 
We may observe, that monsters among 
men follow the same law as the car- | 
nivorous animals ; many tyrants have ! 
had traces of sensibility in their faces | 
and in their voices, and have aflected | 
the language of the wretches whose | 
destruction they were meditating. 
Providence, nevertheless, decreed that 
men should not be absolutely deceived 
by them; if you examine them with 
the least degree of attention, you dis- 
cover beneath their feigned tender- 
ness, an air of falsehood and rapavity 
a thousand times more hideous than 
their fury itself. 

** How admirably is the Providence 
of the great Creator displayed in the 
nests of birds! Who can contemplate 
without emotion this divine bene- 
ficence, which bestows ingenuity on 
the weak, and foresight on the thought- 
less! 

‘¢ No sooner have the trees expanded 
their first blossoms, than a thousand 








diminutive artisans begin their labours 
on every side. These convey long 
straws into the hole of an ancient wall, 
those construct buildings in the win- 
dows of a church ; others rob the horse 
of his hair, or carry off the wool, torn 
by the jagged thorn from the back of 
the sheep. There wood-cutters cross 
small twigs in the waving summit of 
a tree; here spinsters collect silk 
from a thistle. A thousand palaces 
are reared, and every palace is a nest 5 
each nest witnesses the most pleasing 
changes ; first a brilliant egg, then a 
young one covered with down. This 
tender nestling becomes fledged ;_ his 
mother instructs him by degrees to 
rise up on his bed. He soon acquires 
strength to perch on the edge of his 
cradle, from which he takes the first 
survey of nature. With mingled ter- 
ror and transport, be drops down 
among his brothers and sisters, who 
have not yet belield this magnificent 
sight ; but, summoned by the voice of 
his parents, he rises a second time 
from his couch, and this youthful mo- 
narch of the air, whose head is still 
encircled by the crown of infancy, al- 
ready ventures to contemplate the un- 
dulating summits of the pines, and 
the abysses of verdure beneath the 
paternal oak. Encouraged ‘by his 
mother, he trusts himself upon the 
branch, and, after this first step, all 
Nature is his own. And yet, while 
the forests rejoice to see their new 
guest attempt his first flight through 
the atmosphere, an aged bird, who 
feels his strength forsake him, alights 
beside the current; there, solitary 
and resigned, he patiently awaits 
death, on the brink of the same stream 
where he sung his loves, and beneath 
the trees which still bear his nest and 
his harmonious posterity.” 
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AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
(continued from p. 59.) 
_ The hint offered “to a correspondent,” 
in the last page of the Jounnat, of No 4, 
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might have been effected in its object,— 
for it provoked a — of acknowledg- 
ment and something like compunction in 
the author of such a series of pothooks— 
but unfortunately it was attended with a 


fact that did more towards confirming 


the writer in his old habits.—The “ cur- 
respondent,” admits that his second 
number was indeed a “ woeful proof” of 
amendment ; he admits thatit was writ- 
gen much worse than the first one—and 

et itis printed much more correctly ! 

he first was a particular proof of the 
writers penmanship—the second of his 
profession (scribbling.) He mentions 
this, lest itshould be thought that he had 
no feeling—no sympathy for those who 
have to decypher such hireoglyphick, 
indeed he has—and he would continue to 
defend the American character—in a 
character much more intelligible than he 
had yet done, if he thought it would not 
be disadvantageous to the very thing ha 
has in view—which is to write common 
sense. As it is, begging the pardon of 
the editor for trifling so much on such a 
subject—he is to conclude with one more 
trial of a decent hand. 

The plan originally marked out for a 
developement of the argument in this 
subject has been inadvertantly departed 
from ; but while the proofs may be differ- 
ently arrayed from what was original 
proposed, the writer feels himself bound 
to produce the kind of proofs which he 
has promised. He will martial the same 
arguments, but as the ground is more 
broken than he expected—he begs leave 
to assign different stations for them, and 
to make such a desposition of his forces 
as whim my dictate without confining 
himself to the original draft of the cam- 
paign. He has no secretery at war to 
draft battles for him—and issue orders 
and bulletins—to which he is obliged to 
conform on all occasions, in the enemy’s 
country or ne or attacked : 
and therefore hopes such liberty may be 
forgiven. 

- Was it from their origin that the 
Greeks and Romans obtained their na- 
tional character? Both nations so far 
as itis possible for us to determine from 
tradition, were a collection of ruffians, 
vagabonds, and savages. Nothing worse 
can be said of us—even by the Edinburg 
Reviews. If either the Greeks or Romans 


had a national character, and it is not 
denied—when did it begin? It either 
began in the {frst generation, or it never 
began. If the children of a male and fe- 
male barbarian—a Roman soldier (calling 
him a Roman from courtesey) and a Sa- 
bine woman, had nething nm no- 
thing to distinguish them from their pa- 
rents—the grand children would have no- 
thing todistinguish them and there would 
never have been a national character form- 
ed from origin. In fact the children of the 
first generation must have been more de- 
cidedly and stroagly marked in their va- 
riation from their parents than any of 
their descendants. With the children— 
with the first generation then—a national 
character began if it ever began at all. 
It must be admitted then that this nati- 
' onal character which is derived from ori- 
gin began with the first generation—but 
when is it consummated—when is _it 
complete! Isit not when the distinguish- 
ing properties of a people are most ap- 
‘part! Certainly, but let us see what 
time this is the case—how many genera- 
| tions must intervene. Let us take our 
' example from colours—it will be a fair 
‘illustration, yellow and blue produce 
igreen. Is not green more distinct in its 
| properties—more decided in its hue, and 
easier to be distinguished by a glance, 
from the parent colours, than any dirty 
mixture which may be produced by ar 
association with all the hues of the rain- 
bow in succession ? Is not an equal green 
less like yellow or blue—than a mixture 
of a brick colour would be? Is it not 
easier distinguished—and easier descri- 
; bed—and does it not possess more of pe- 
culiar character, exclusively its own, than 
the other adulterated mixtures P— ‘he 
illustration may appear ludicrous—but is 
it nota fair one ?—suppose the first males 
of a people were blue, and the first fe- 
males yellow—and their children were a 
bright equal green, would not the chil- 
dren be more unlike their parents, more 
like their fellows (other children, if there 
vere a people of these colours, with such 
children) than any of their descendants 
would be at any period of time, after a 
mixture with all the various fantastical 
colors of the wilderness, would not a 
bright green be more distinguishing, more 
national, than the bastard copper colors 
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But let another example be applied. 
The mixture of the mare and ass produ- 
ees the mule; and that of the mare and 
Bull the Jumart. It is asked, is not the 
mule and jumart less like their respec- 
tive projenitors than—(admitting they 
could perpetuate their species) any of 
their posterity could be expected to be ? 
Will it not be granted, that the character- 
istic distinctions in the first generation | 
are more boldly marked ? Do not those | 
distinctions become fainter avd fainter | 
in every crossing of the breed ?—lo not 
all the constitutional peculiarities dwin- 
die away until they are scarcely perceiv- 
ed. Supposing it possible for the mule 
and jumart to perpetuate their race— 
mixing with every animal that inhabits 
the earth—would, not the period arrive 
when you would find all the animals on 
this earth apparently of one species ! 
Lest this supposition should disturb the 
speculations of some profound Zootomist, 
a protestando is made here—* an exclu- 
sion of all conclusions,” as to the authors 
a on this subject—that is in the pow- 
er of all animals thus to unite. 

Let these illustrations be considered, 
for they deserve it. Is not the conclu- 
sion irresistible, that the first offspring 
ef two nations, must be more boldly 
marked in their peculiarities—less like 
either of their parents—and therefore 
more exclusively national than any suc- 
ceeding generation ? 

Such is national character: paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, it is nevertheless a 
truth that so far as a national character 
depends upon origin and distinguishing 
peculiarites, the first generation have 
more of it than any succeeding one, and 
the longer a nation exists the less they 


trine? Ifit be a fallacy, expose it—but 
if not exposed, it leads to this conclusion, 
that the American, being at present the 
youngest nation on the earth, has there- 
fore the most of a national character, so 
far as that national character depends on 
peculiarity of conformation, original and 
broad outlines of distinction. 

Perhaps it may be said that this is a 
fallacy and if dropped here it might be 
assailed with a hope of success : but let 
the following remarks be read first. 

Let the argument hitherto used be 


thy of notice, but if it be said that the 
first generation gives no title to a national 
character, say what generation does give 
it. Ifthe first give any title when is 
that title complete. It will be said, and 
that is the only argument against this 
doctrine, that the first generation have 
no national character because they have 
no uniformity. The jumart and the mule 
may be less like their respective proge- 
nitors, the green less like its parent co- 
lors than any succeeding amalgamation 
might be, but until it be proved that a 
whole nation of individuals ; each, differ- 
ing it is true from each of his parents— 
but also differing from his neighbor, 
the child of parents belonging to two 
other nations, till it be proved that a na- 
tion of monsters each unlike his neigh- 
bor, have a national character, because 
they’are not like their parents, the argu- 
ment above stated will be treated as a 
fallacy. 

Very well. Then that shall be proved: 
Suppose some enterprising navigator 
should inform us of a nation of savages, 
so unlike each other, that each appeared 
the descendant of a race of beings utter- 
ly different from the parents of his asso- 
ciate, would that fact prevent us from 
calling the character of that people na- 
tional. Suppose Spain were at this mo- 
ment peopled (granting for a moment 
that there were nations enough for the 
purpose) in this manner : with the child 
of a Scot and a French woman ; of a 
Spaniard and an Englishwoman ; of an 
Englishman and a Turk ; a Greek, and 
a Laplander, &c. &c.—ne two persons 
descended from parents of the same na- 
tion, would theirs be a national character? 


| Most assuredly it would, and the most 
have of it. Is not thisa comfortable doc- | 


decidedly national character, in the uni- 
verse. ‘Then the first generation of the 
Americans would have been more na- 
tional than any succeeding one though no 
two individuals were more alike than the 
jumart and the mule; so that objection 
is at rest. 

But let this be tried on another tack. 
Do the English, or any other people on 
earth contend for their national character 
as the consequence of their purity of de- 
scent, their unstained heraldry! See 
who will dare assert a claim to pre-emi- 
nence over Americans—Americans who 





thrown aside entirely ; treat it as unwor- 





can place their hands on the sepulchres 
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that contain the proofs of their beginning | 


as a nation; Americans, who are not 
compelled to run back through a long 
line of conquerors, slaves, tyrants and 
robbers—Normans, Danes, Saxons, Bri- 
tons, Romans, &c. &c. to guess at the 
origin of their blazonry. No, it matters 
not who was the great grandfather ofa 
man who calls himself an American, be he 
a cobbler or a king, it is nothing to him ; 
for he was not an American, and his de- 
scendant neither gains nor loses by his 
reputation ; Americans have no doubts 
on the subject—for they know who of 
their ancestors were the first Americans, 
and they know their purity of descent. 
The time has not come yet for this whole 
nation to be illegitimate as they on the 
continent may be. Yes, on the continent 
a whole nation may be of doubtful ex- 
traction. The first Romans were a na- 
tion of bastards: the children of violence. 
But more is meant than even this ; one 
illegitimate child could render a nation 
illegitimate in time. The descendants 
of a spurious ancestor can never regain 
the place he has lost in purity of blood ; 
constant accessions are making to the 
descendants of that one—there is no re- 
demption from their state though their 
blood overspread the earth with the mul- 
titude of its living channels, and there- 
fore in time, were constantly losing their 
purity of blood and never gaining, a 
whole nation, in Europe, may become 
illegitimate by age. This is not our 
case yet, whatever it may be. We can 
remember the first American—We can 
feel that our blood is not contaminated. 

If we have not a national character 
because we are descended from the En- 

lish, Irish, Scotch, German, French, &c. 

c.—how came either the English or the 
others to have a national character when 
they cannot tell from whom they have 
descended ? 

How many generations are required 
to make an Englishman in our days ? 
only one, Birth alone is sufficient, both 
parents may be foreigners yet their chil- 
dren born in England are English sub- 
jects (with one exception the children of 
ambassadors) when did this fashion of 
making one generation, a qualification 
for a national character arise? It hada 
beginning, was it in the early stages of 








their history when the Romans broke 


down their gallant barbarians ? When 
the Danes butchered them? When the 
Normans trampled them in the dust ? 
Then they were not English. When did 
they become so? Till this be answered, 
this will be maintained in confidence that 
the Americans have more of a national 
character than the English everhad. If 
the descendants of the motley multitude 
that peopled America cannot therefore, 
have a national character (their fathers 
being so varied) the descendants of the 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman, can never 
have it. If the child of a Scot and an 
Irishman cannot be an American, the 
child of a Saxon and a Britain—of a 
Welshman and a Dane can never have 
been an Englishman in other days nor 
the child of foreigners, born in England, 
an English subject in these days. Sup- 
oer every Englishman should take some 
oreign woman for his wife; and every 
English woman should be compelled to 
import a husband from the continent; 
suppose all the present English, born 


children of English parents destroyed ; 


would not the population that followed 
this national marriage be English >— 
Would the nation become extinct >— 
Would the national charicter cease to 


‘be ? Would not the people be English 
| yet, though their parents were annihila- 


ted ? Certainly, and yet the whole of 
England would be filled with a population 
corresponding with that of America at 
the revolution, but leaving the advantage 
in our favor. It is not pretended by 
any, even our bitterest enemies—that to 
make a peoplea nation, every man should 
be like his neighbor. That we know is 
impossible. No two men on earth ever 
were alike in person, minds, or disposi- 
tions. All that is required by the most 
inflexible to &ive a national character is 
this, a general, distinguishing proper- 
ty sufficiently apparent to mark not only 
the nation, but individuals thereof ;—no 
matter whence or what that property is, 
it is only required to exist. 





‘rom the Boston Intelligencer. 


The Monthly Magazine some years 
since published some Memoranda of an 
eminent political character, who daily 
mixed with the leading actors of the pe- 





riods alluded to in the text. Some of 
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the observations apply to our revolutiona- 
ry times, and may state facts and opini- 
ons not generally known. 

“Such was Howe’s desperation, that 
the embarkation to Dorchester being 
impracticable, he called the Selectmen 
of the town together, and told them he 
saw Gen. Washington was determined 
to have the town, that the town was of 
no consequence to the king’s service, 
and that he would abandon it if General 
Washington would not disturb his em- 
barkation ; that it was a pity so fine a 
town should be burnt ; he represented 
the distress such a measure must occa- 
sion to the inhabitants, the conflict of the 
two armies in the town ; for, if General 
Washington would not permit him to 

ive him the place, he would certainly 
ae it, and shewed them the combusti- 
bles he had laid, and all the necessary 
preparations he had made for that pur- 
pose. The selectmen, by gen. Howe’s 
permission, sent an account of this con- 
versation to Gen. Washington, and ad- 
ded their own entreaties to spare the 
town and inhabitants. Gen. Washington 
consented. Thus, without further blood- 
shed, he gained possession of Boston. 
This conquest, for sueh it is, must be 
confessed to be great and glorious. The 
American army is now ready to go 
wherever wanted, which is a great point 

ined, independent of the possession of 
ou and the king’s troops, after the 
expenditure of four or five millions, and 
the loss of more than three thousand men 
by disease and the sword, have not an 
inch of land, except Nova-Scotia, in the 
colonies, (lately the English,) to set their 
foot upon. 

Gen. Howe dismantled on the 21st of 
March. 

The cannon on Bunker’s Hill were 
left. 

Gen. Howe destroyed some stores and 
salt, but some were left. 

He says he has received no advices 


from England since the 22d of Oct. last. | 


His letter is directed to Lord Dart- 
mouth. 

The troops and inhabitants are very 
much crowded, thirty in a little cabin ; 
took twenty days’ provision being all 
they had. 

Com. Banks commands the ships left 
at Boston. 





The Bay swarms with American pri- 
vateers. 

Haltfax fed from England.—The 
reason Halifax was not attacked last 
summer, when every preparation was 
made, and fifteen hundred men actually 
embarked in Marblehead schooners for 
that purpose, was, they were informed 
the small pox had broken out and raged 
there. The New England men are very 
fearful of the small pox. The desiga 
was therefore laid aside. It is now re- 

rted that Pribble has been in Nova 
— lately, and drove away all the cat- 
tle. 

‘If the embarkation against Dorchester 
had taken place, Grant and Jones were 
to have gone out at the Neck, and attack- 
ed the provincial lines. 

Part of the Ministers are for withdraw- 
ing the troops, and sending more ships ; 
others of the Ministers have talked of 
Hessians, &c. 

When David Hume was taking his 
last farewell of George Dempster, who 
has taken astrong decided part against 
the arbitrary proceedings of the adminis- 
tration, resj-ecting America, he said, “ I 
conjure you, with the words of a dying 
man, by all that is fair and honorable 
among men, to go on to the end as you 
have already, in uniform opposition to 
these most arbitrary and unjust mea- 
snres ; they are such as are not only im- 
politic to this country, but unjust and 
criminal against the rights of human na- 
ture; and, with all their wicked designs, 
they never will be able to obtain their 
ends. ‘They are not founded in justice ; 
G. B. has undertaken a task she is not 
equal to.” Hume thought them in rebel- 
lion to the legislature, but the legislature 
could not peform what was undertaken ; 
had been asked to write, but would not; 
if he wrote, it would be on a bankruptcy. 

March 29, 1778.—The following is 
the answer delivered by Doct. Franklin 
to Hutton, who lately went to him with 
propositions: “The independency of 
America is to be made in a certain pres- 
cribed form. The cession of Canada, 
Nova-Scotia, and the right to the fisheries 
on the banks, to Congress. Reparation 
for injuries wantonly committed te a cer- 
tain amount mentioned. A security that 
on umbrage shal Ibe taken against France 
for the part she has taken in favor of the 
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United States of America. And even 
these terms not to be accepted if any one 
man in the present administration is left 
in force. 

Aug. 15—Mr.Ellison has, orders to 
evacuate Philadelphia, and go on board 
ships, but there were not ships enough ; 
those who gave the orders should have 
known it. Therefore the army were obli- 
ged to take that desperate measure of 
marching through Jersey. . 

Nov. 17, 1779.—Gen. Burgoyne said, 
Ministers mean to impeach Sir W. Howe, 
not for his military conduct, but for his 
conduct as commissioner. 

The story of the Wirtemberg troops 
is this :—The Duke of Wirtemberg was 
at Paris. He sent Frederick with an 
offer of 5000 men for America. Frederick 
waited on Lord North with the offer : he 
did not see him ; only Sir Grey —— 
He asked 2000 guineas advance. Wir- 
temberg was poor; had not a guinea. 
Cooper answered the campaign would be 
over that year. Burgoyne was then go- 
ing. They were offered for Canadas. 
Soon afterwards Faucitt went to Wir- 
temberg, but France and the Emperor 
interfered and stopped it—Frederick told 
this in May, 1779. 

Oct. 26, 1779.—If Lord Stormont had 
whispered any thing about the American 
treaty with France, he could make minis- 
ters do any thing he pleased. Itis well 
known that when lord Rochford came 
from his embassy at Paris, he intended 
to join opposition to the Corsican busi- 
ness. Ministers were afraid of what he 
could say, and made him secretary of 
state-—From Mr. 'T. Townsend. 

The mediation of Spain to make peace 
between England and France broke off 
on the 28th of May, 1779. The refusal 
chiefly was on the independency of Ame- 
rica. We insisted on the dependency 
of America, and on France breaking her 
treaty with America. The answer, or 
rather refusal, of these demands, came on 
the 28th of May. Governor Pownall said 
this ; and he also said Piquet was gone 
to land his troops in Carolina or Virgi- 
nia, and to convoy the tobacco which 
America owes France. 

Sept. 17, 1772—When the intelli- 
gence arrived from America of the sur- 
rcnder of lord Cornwallis, a disagree- 
ment in the ministry was the immediate 


} consequence. One part of them imputed 
| 1t to the quarrel among themselves ; and 


others imputed itto lord George Ger- 
maine. For some weeks it was a doubt 
which party would prevail. In this divi- 
ded, state of the ministry, parliament met 
and on the first day of the session it was 
obvious to every one, that the dispute 
was not settled. Lord George Germaine 
said, that notwithstanding the surrender 
of lord Cornwallis, yet, if Great Britain 
gave up the sovereignty of America, she 
was undone. Mr. Dundas, the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, reprobated that opi- 
nion ; and Mr. Rigby, who held the of- 
fice of pay-master, bluntly said, “We 
are beaten, and therefore must give up 
the plan of the war.” When parliament 
adjourned for the Christmas holidays, the 
dispute continued open. 

tis certain, that when Lord George 
Germaine delivered the preceding opini- 
on, he thought he was giving the opinion 
of a much greater authority than his own. 
But he was not entrusted with the real 
cecret. There were other persons who 
were honoured with a large share of con- 
fidence. And this party triumphed. 
They resolved to remove Lord Germaine 
and to re-call Sir Henry Clinton; and 
one was made the consequence of the 
other, though there was no connection 
between the two cases.” 


ae 
(FoR THE JOURNAL.) 


The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 


A new work has been published in two 
volumes, entitled Tales of my Landlord; 
unquestionably we think, from the pen of 
the author of Guy Mannering, Waverly, 
Rob Roy, the work is comprehended in 
| four volumes, and it is the most deci- 
dedly moral of all the publications of that 
much and justly admired writer. If the 
plot is to be consulted, if in other words 
that easy evolution of circumstances, 
that give to every production of fancy, 
the fine complexion and character of pro- 
bability, the writer must certainly fail 
if his fate is to be decided by this standard. 
He will shake our credulity in almost 
every page, and he has the nebleness of 
character to confess on this subject, an 
entire consciousness of his own deficien- 





cies. Butif we are asked what it is that 
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renders this writer the charm of every 
reader, we will answer without hesita- 
tion, it is that breathing life, that his 
enius pours forth on the aerial forms of 
its own embodying: we are almost ready 
to take these imaginary beings by the 
hand, and to adopt the jargon of the pain- 
ters we not only see, but feel the car- 
nation : we feel that we are in the com- 
pany of flesh and blood—that these be- 
ings are talking, laughing, or musing 
with us, as this enchanter commands so 
imperiously the homage of our smiles, or 
of our tears; as an evidence of this, we 
shall never forget the impression which 
the perusal of Gu Mannering made 
upon our hearts. ‘The high-minded and 
heroic man, whose fiery qualities would 
blaze at the slightest touch of indignity, 
is described in the act of writing a letter 
to the friend of his early youth. Now, 
says the author, we shall use the privi- 
lege of peeping over his shoulder to see 
what the Col. is about. The first impres- 
sion produced on our mind was, that the 
impertinent character who dared to offer 
such an indignity, would pay dearly for 
his rashness and presumption. It re- 
=< a second thought to convince us, 
that Mannering himself, was only the ge- 
nius of this author embodied. Here is | 
the grand force, the concentration of | 
the talents of the writer. If we throw | 
down the book, and revert to other things, | 
the heart is drawn by imperceptible ; 
chords again and again to its perusal, as 
if the volume possessed all the attractions | 
of the magnet. But the present volume | 
has indisputably still higher claims on | 
our admiration. We behold there, a young | 
girl without superior attainmens of in- 
tellect, wi.hout the powerful fascinations | 
of female beauty, without the adventi- | 
tious aid of birth, or of fortune, in truth, | 
a plain and unsophisticated country girl, 
performing prodigies of her heroism, en- 
countering adversity, rescuing a sister 
from an untimely grave by the sentence 
of the law, and astonishing and delighting 
the Royal Majesty of England, by the 
sublimity of her character! Will the 
reader inquire how all this is done; the 
answer is ready in three words, by confi- 
dence in heaven,—it was this deep-rbot- 
ed practical and —— belief 
that wrought such mighty wonders; it 
was this which abashed alike the cottage 








and the pallace, that made the artificial 
Majesty of a crown shrink from a com- 
petition with the natural Majesty of cha- 
racter. ‘This adamantine faith, is capa- 
ble of achieving such wonders, as the 
page of all history will vouch. Burke 
says, and with an energy that no other 
_ could express, “He who fears God, 
ias nothing else to fear.” The volumes 
before us, are in fact nothing more than 
a practical illustration of this doctrine of 
Edmund Burke. While we are on this 
subject, we will briefly remark, that we 
cannot yet reconcile our minds to the 
belief, that Walter Scott is the author of 
these volumes. The reason is _ this, 
Walter Scott, is generally remarkable 
for the correctness of his plot, of which, 
the Lady of the Lake may be regarded 
as an instance in point. 

The character of Fitz James, is so 
well veiled that we have not the slightest 
suspicion that he is the monarch of Scot- 
land until in the last canto of the poem 
he blazes upon us in the full splendor of 
royalty. ‘This is the very point in which 
the author now under consideration is se 
remarkably defective. 

It would be a perfect solecism a con- 
tradiction in terms to say, that Walter 
Scott, possessed so much ability in the 
preservation of his plot while writing 
poetry and so little when he was compo- 
sing prose ; the thing is impossible, more 
especially when, if Walter{Scott was in 
reality the author, his reputation as a poet 
would only be a reputation of a seconda- 
ry and of a subordinate cast. 

But the volume before us is extremely 
interesting in another point of view. We 
behold guilt requited by all the adventi- 
tious splendor of fortune, by all the de- 
corations of fashionable life, by all the 
objects of vulgar ambition and yet there 
is that deep long enduring corrosive mi- 
sery within that taints and poisons al] 
these enjoyments. The heart is thus 
made the gloomy sepulchre of its own 
sorrows : every beat is a different pulsa- 
tion of anguish, and life wears away sur- 
rounded by all the blaze of pleasure with- 
out and by all the darkness of misery 
within. The face is disciplined to a 
smile—the brow is taught to expand with 
artificial gaiety while the heart is aching 
under the pressure of sin and sorrow. 
We are taught by such lessons the real 
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poverty of opulence—the real misery of : 
artificial pleasure when we endeavor to 
substitute the smiles of an approving | 
world for the smiles of our own consci- |! 
ences. 

« For even when pleasures brightest beams de- 


coy 
The heart distrustful asks if this be joy.” 


We scarcely dare trust ourselves to | 
give a detail of this delightful volume. | 
The broad outline of the story is this, « 
Jennie and Eppie, are the two daughters 
of an old Scotch Cameronian. agen i 
youngest, and the most beautiful, is se- | 
duced by a_young man, the recreant son 
of a Scottish Clergyman. The fruit of ' 
such illicit intercourse is concealed from 
the eyes of its mother, and carried away | 
ina clandestine manner. ‘The offend- 
ed mother is tried, and condemned to 
die under special act of Parliament, which , 
made it death for a mother of an illegiti- i 
mate child to conceal her offspring The | 
father, whose real name was Staunton, | 
under the assumed name of Robertson, | 
had been the leader of a riot, in which, | 
murder had been committed ; such, how- | 
ever, was his affection for the suffering | 
Eppie, that he faught, and obtained an | 
interview with Jennie previous to the 
trial, in which, he attempted to seduce 
this artless girl to commit perjury to save 
her sister’s life. Jennie was summoned 
as an evidence in behalf of her sister, and 
when the question was asked of her, un- 
der the solemnity of an oath, whether her 
sister had ever previous to the birth of 
her child announced to her the fact of 
her pregnancy, a question on which the 
life ot her sister was dependant, and 
which would be saved by an answer in the 
affirmative, replied in a stammering ac- 
cent, no. After the fatal sentence was pro- 
nounced, Jennie hears for the first time, 
that his Majesty has the power of par- 
doning such offenders. Having obtained 


expenses, this unprotected girl sets off on 
toot for London, to solicit a pardon from 
his Majesty. In her way thither, she 
falls in the company of the seducer of 
her sister, who had been the ringleader 
of a mob in Edinburg, in which, murder 
had been committed. ‘This offender was 
wounded in a fall from a horse, while on 





a journey to London, with an intention 
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of delivering himself up to the criminal 


justice of his country, provided that he 


could by so doing obtain the pardon of 
this unfortunate girl. Unable to proceed, 
he entrusts Jennie with his intentions 
and delivers a letter to her, avowing the 
full extent of his guilt, which he desires 
her to communicate te the English minis- 
try. This the noble minded girl refuses 
to do,even though she was certain that 
her sisters pardon could be obtained by it 


, and immediately destroys the letter con- 


taining the fatal secret. Arriving at 


, court she is introduced by her country- 


man the duke of Argyle to Queen Caro- 
line, in which an interesting conversation 
ensues. Queen Caroline unconsciously 
touches on a dangerous point, but as the 
question is not asked in Firect terms Jen- 
nie answers the question discretely. 
Eppie having received the royal pardon, 
flies immediately to the arms of her sedu- 
cer again—they are married and after 
having resided for a time on the conti- 
nent they return to London and live in 
all the blaze of fashion and of opulence ; 
their company is courted by the gay, and 
the polite and amongst others by the 
duke of Argyle himself who had formerly 
rescued the fair victim from the gibbet. 
Jennie with her aged father retires to the 
estate of the duke of Argyle, where she is 
married tothe man of her heart, a minis- 
ter of the Gospel and ends her days in 
tranquility and peace. Finally Staunton, 
the husband of Eppie is shot by his own 
son, the offspring of his illicit intercourse, 
who had been stolen from his mother at 
the hour of parturition and had been 
brought up with a gang of robbers, mur- 
dered at the very time when he was ona 
journey to Scotland for the purpose of 
recovering this unhappy youth and adop- 
ting him as hisheir. Eppie after the 
death of her husband ends her days in a 
convent. 





GENIUS. 

Lord Bolingbroke compares genius 
toa blazing meteor, eccentric in its 
course and dangerous in its approach. 
Ilis lordship was an evidence of the 
justice of his own definition, he pos- 
sessed all those qualities that he so 
forcibly describes. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(eoR THE JOURNAL.) 


LINES 
On the death of a young lady of Virg. who died 
while on a visit at Baltimore. 


Blest is the hour when Virtue springs 
Exulting from her sinful load ; 

And mounting on seraphic wings 
Soars to the presence of her God. 


Blest is the moment, when the Earth 
With all its cares are left behind ; 

Death is but then an heavenly birth 
The birth of an immortal mind. 


Blest is the hour when angels sing 
The triumph of their heavenly guest ; 
And hail while hov’ring on the wing 
Her passage to the realms of rest. 


Blest isthe hour when beauty leaves 
Her tenement that frail abode, — 
When Heaven the happy soul receives 

To live immortal as her God. 


Blest is the hour when Virtue yields 
This world of trouble, woe and pain ; 

To tread those distant star-bright fields 
Where nought but endl. ss pleasures reign. 


Blest is the hour a brother’s love 
A sorrowing mother’s tender sighs 
Are chang’d by death for joys above 
That stand eternal as the skies. 


Sorrow shall vex thy heart no more 
All earthly cares shall flee away ; 

The doyé of mercy flies before, 
Thy herald to the realms of day. 


O who would wish this load of life 
This earth where sin and sorrow roam ; 
This dread abode of care and strife 
When shouting angels call us home. 


When fainting Virtue yields her breath 
And leaves this irksome load of clay 

Where are thy gloomy shadows death ! 
Lost in the blaze of endless day. 


Then mourners dry those tears awdy 
The anguish of the soul subdue ; 
From Heaven she bends and seems to say 
More cause have I to weep for you. 
EEE 
(FoR THE JOURNAL.) 
AN ATTEMPT AT SAPPHIC, 


One morn when earth was free from snow, 
And springs had not forgot to flow, 

A man went forth to plough and hoe 

His name was Ichabod Beverly. 














ae 


His hat was in condition sad, 

What e’er his thoughts were good or bad, 
He there recorded ail he haa, 

Of chalk was made his memory. 


Tall was his form—his hair coal black, 
Hung like a lynch-pin down his back, 
An eel-skin kept it in its sack 

With gripe of French fra:ernity. 


He met a man (and I know who) 
Said he kind friend how do you do ? 
I’m pretty well—how is’t with you, 
I thank you I am cleverly. 





From the New York Columbian. 
THE SHEPHERD’S RETURN. 


Oh, hasten, lov’d Shepherd, the night’s closing 
round— 
*Tis time that thy sheep were in fold ; 
Thre dews of the evening bespangle'the ground; 
The weather seems chilly and cold. 


Through woodland and valley, o’er moun- 
tains so wild, 
Or down where the stream winds its way, 
If newly found scenes have thy footsteps be- 
guild, 
Oh, leave them for some other day. 


Oh, } ages dear William, the night’s falling 
t 


The mountain trees fade from my view— 
In darkness they wave their proud héads to the 
blast, 
And threaten, methinks, only you. 
Thy little one calls thee, and tells thee to haste, 
He longs for the seat on thy knee, 
He sighs for the berries, you’ve cull’d to his 
taste, 
And owns they are sweeter from thee. 
Then : hasten, dear shepherd, the mantle of 
might 
Hath flung its dark folds o’er the day ; 
Oh, = for perchance the dead marsh’s false 
ight 
Might lead thee from home far away. 
Thus ae the fond mate of a shepherd, whose 


it, 
Though humble, was free from all strife ; 
Who tended his sheep, and at night sought his 


cot, 
Endear’d by his child and his wife. 


The table was spread and with viands most 
sweet, 
The best of this plentiful store— 
A tap at the casement—she sprang from her 
seat— 
*Twas William who stood at the door. 


How welcome the sight to her mild beaming 
eyes 
As, fondly, he gaz’d in her face : 
How dear the return to her heart, as she flies 
To meet his «arm, tender embrace 











